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THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


‘Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 
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THE GOVERNESS. that all is not right in my affairs; I 


( Continued.) 
CORNELIA EMERSLY was 


the only daughter of a merchant, resi- 

dent in the city of Bristol; she had re- 

ceived every advantage of education, 

and was gifted by nature in no ordinary 

degree; yet these endowments, ample 

as they were, were of little weight in 

comparison with the rectitude of her 
principles, and the sweetness of her 
disposition—traits, which budded in the 
sun-shine of prosperity, and acquired 
such strength as to expand and bloom 
even in the gloomy shades of adversi- 
ty. <A too-liberal disposition, and easy 
credulity, exposed Mr. Emersly to the 
craft of villainy ; a partner, in whom he 
placed too great confidence, false friends 
and imprudent speculations, deranged 
his affairs, and brought him to the brink 
of ruin. Still he trembled less for him- 
self, than for the darling child who had 
been reared in the lap of luxury and 
ease. Since the death of her almost 
adored mother, she had been his solace 
and companion ; and must she now feel 
the privations of poverty, or share with 
him the dangers of exile in a foreign 
climate? No!‘he could not think of 
such a measure with composure. 
There was but one alternative ; and as 
soon as matters were finally arranged, 
and that he must give up all to his 
creditors, Mr. Emersly summoned his 
daughter into his presence. ** My dear 
Cornelia,” said he, with a faultering 





have concealed the dreadful secret from 
you as long as I could, but it must now 
be divulged. I am reduced from a 
state of affluence to comparative beg- 
gary ; and you, my child, have but one 
way left to escape from the wreck.” 
Tears, which she vainly strove to 
repress, sprang to the eyes of Cornelia 
as pressing her father’s hand, she re- 
plied, “‘ I will not affect ignorance, my 
dear father; I too well knew what was 
passing, but I was determined that no 
depression of spirits on my part should 
add to your uneasiness ; for I hoped, 
for your sake I hoped, some lucky turn 
might change the aspect of affairs.”—~ 
‘Of that, alas! there is no hope,” re- 
turned Mr. Emersly, “but, my dear 
Cornelia, let me, while I express my 
admiration at the fortitude you display 
under circumstances which would, to 
some young women, be a trial they 
could ill support, hope that you have 
not mentioned your conjectures to any 
one, above all to Cleveland.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly not, Sir, unauthorised by you.” 
“Tam glad of it,” exclaimed Emersly 
hastily, ‘“‘ you will then be safe, you: 
marriage may yet take place. His 
father’s consent will arrive before cir. 
cumstances transpire which might over- 
throw your future prospects ; you, my 
child, will yet be happy, as you deserve, 
for I know the generous Cleveland will 
think nothing of your loss of fortune, 
though his father might.” The pale- 











voice, “you must be already aware, 
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of Cornelia alarmed her father; he: 
clasped her in his arms, and threw open 
the sash to give her air.—Reviving, | 
she still clung to him for support, as he || t 
pressed her to reveal the cause of her 
agitation. ‘** Your extreme solicitude 
for my welfare alone affected me thus, 
believe me,” returned Cornelia.—* But 
my dear, dear father, I must not let you 
cherish delusive hopes; what you now 
so fondly anticipate can never take 
place ; Cleveland has not written to his 
father.” ‘ Not written! how is this?” 
“¢7T would not suffer him to do so, know- 
ing what I did : think you, my dear Sir, 
I could meanly avail myself of a con- 
sent so fraudulently obtained ; acquaint- 
ed, too, as | am with the disposition of 
his father, what happiness could I en- 
joy, under the consciousness of having 
drawn upon him a parent’s resentment!” 
“Then you have revealed all?” “1 
have not; but under various pretences, 
have prevailed on Captain Cleveland to 
delay sending the letter.” ‘Phen it is 
not yet too late, Cornelia.” ** My dear | 
father, you cannot surely be serious ; 1 | 
know this is only a trial of your daugh- | 
ter’s principles.” ‘“* My Cornelia, is it 
for you to bring a blush on vour father's | 
cheeks ?” cried Mr. Emersly , tenderly 
embracing her; ‘I know the measure 
I would propose is mean, is unjustifia- 
ble; but it 1s dictated by agony, by de- 
spair. Can I behold you, my dear 
child, thus lovely, thus tender, thus 
destitute, and not sacrifice even princi- 
ple, to save you from want and wretch- 
edness 3 ?” * Tt would not save me from 
wretchedness, were I to act as your 
soo-anxious solicitude for me would | 
dictate.” ‘* Perhaps not, my child; 
forgive me, I did not know you tho- 
roughly 5 but how do you mean to act!” 
** With your permission, now reveal to 
him this unexpected reverse of fortune, 
and break with him forever; eustcies 
him to follow the carecr of glory he 
bas already begun, while I pursue the 
tess brilliant, but not less meritorious 
path of duty.” 





| ° 
||pride and anger, 








“ My noble, heroic, girl!” exclaimed 
7 > 3 
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Emersly, “I can no longer contest the 


| point with you; but, my Cornelia, F 


must quit this country, and I cannot 
take you with me. I must be guided 
by those who have taken my affairs in- 
to their hands, and they tell me they 
have formed plans for my advantage ; 
but the condition is painful, for I must 
not even have my child with me.” 
“This is indeed more than I had pre- 
pared myself for,” sobbed the afflicted 
girl, falling on her father’s neck ; * be- 
neath your fostering care I could have 
borne up against every calamity, but 


now I fear my spirits will indeed sink.” 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


PRIDE AND ANGER. 


It is a certain principle in morals, 
that every bad passion, but especially 
defeat in all cases, 
their own purposes ; a position which 
will appear evident on the slightest 
examination. For what is the object 
which the proud man has constantly in 
view ? Is it not to gain distinction, and 





| respect, and consideratifa among man- 


kind? But it is unfortunately the nature 
of pride to aim at this distinction, not 
by striving to acquire such virtue and 
talents as would really entitle him to it, 
but by labouring to exalt himself above 
his equals by little and degrading me- 
thods ; by endeavouring to outvie them 
in dress, or shew, or expence, or by 
affecting to look down with haughty 


|, superciliousness on such as are inferior 


to himself only from some accidental 
advantages, for which he is no way in- 
debted to his own merit. ‘Vhe conse- 
quence of this is, that all mankind dc- 
clare war against him; his inferiours, 
whom he affects to despise, will hate 
him, and consequently, will exert them- 
selves to injure and depress him ; and 
his superiours, whom he attempts to 
imitate, will ridicule his absurd and 
unavailing efforts to invade what they 
consider as their own peculiar province. 
If it may with truth be said, that a 


proud man defeats his own purposes, 


the same may, with equal certainty, be 
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afirmed of a man who gives way to 
violence of temper. His angry invec- 
tives, his illiberal abuse, and his insult- 
ing language, produce very little effect 
on those who hear him, and who, per- 
haps, only smile at his infirmities ; but 
who can describe the intolerable pangs 
of vexation, rage, and remorse, by 
which the heart of a passionate man is 
successively ravaged? alas! it is him- 
self alone, for whom the storm is pent 
up, who is torn by its violence, and not 
those against whom its fury is meant 
to be directed. 
—_ 


SELF LOVE. 
La Rochefoucalt is blamed, but JI 


think without reason, says Lord Ches- 
terfield, for deriving all our actions 
from the source of self love. For my 
own part, I see a great deal of truth, 
and no harm at all, in that opinion. It 
is certain that we seek our own happi- 
ness in every thing we do; and it is 
certain that we can only find it in doing 
well, and in conforming all our actions 
to the rule of 1ight reason, which is the 
great law of nature. It is only a mis- 
taken self love that is a blameable mo- 
tive, when we take the immediate and 
indiscriminate gratification of a passion 
or appetite, for real happiness. But 
am I blameable, if I do a good action, 
upon account of the happiness which 
that honest consciousness will give me? 
surely not! 


—_—— 


CONVERSATION. 


“Reading,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ makes the full 
man, conference the ready man, and writing the 
“exact man.” Conference, as it is here stiled, or 
social conversation, embraces pleasures and ad- 
vantages not to be derived either from reading 
or composing. Properly conducted, therefore, it 
excludes your “sedentary weavers of long tales,” 
and professional manufacturers of dry disserta- 
tions. ¥%t is often our lot, however, to fall into a 
circle, wmere one of these spoilers of social life, has 
taken his ground without a single rival, or any in- 
terlocutor, Who is permitted to reply with his yes 
or no. I do not object to a pertinent story, if it 
be not a long \yne, though it be told for the “ nine 
hundred and inety-ninth time ;” but when one 
is unremittingl, persecuted by a prating fellow, 
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his life, the pedigree of his horse, and the biog- 

raphy ofhis spaniel, with a thousand particulari- 

ties, which, proLably, never exceedingly interest- 

ed his own little self: one is disposed to inquire 

whether some means might not be devised, in 

order to rid society of such a troublesome mem- 

ber. The other class of intruders to which Lhave 

alluded, is mad@up of those reading, speculating, 

or technical men, who, having acquired in their 

closets that, of which they seem to regard every 

one else to be ignorant, commence grave dis- 

courses on different subjects, without regard to 

the character of their audience, and address the 

learned or ignorant, their superiors, their equals, 
or their inferiors, as if they imagined themselves 

a sort of professors, surrounded by pupils who 
were looking up to them for instruction. I shall 
mention one other description of characters which 
interrupts the pleasure of the social circle : it is 
the captions man, who claims to be the only one 
that is able to set you right, under any mistake 
into which you are supposed to fall. He does 
not belong to a class really the most knowing ; 
for knowledge is generally diffident. This 
“‘anser inter olores” will often hiss with con- 
tempt, when the errour is really his own. You 
may find him triumphing in the detection of a 
supposed anachronism, when he himself mistakes 
the date ; or sneering at the interpretation of an 
obscure passage, ‘Which he is compelled after- 
wards to acknowledge the true exposition. I 
propose, that, hereafter, the ma» who wishes to 
give in detail the history of himself, or his com- 
panions, or his domesticated animals, should hire 
his audience, as in some countries they hire 
mourners to .a funeral, that he who delivers his 
oral dissertations, should be obliged to publish a 
certain number of copies at his own expense, as 
candidates for certain degrees are their inaugural 
dissertations ; and that the captious man shouid, 
whenever detected in an errour, be liable to a 
high pecuniary fine, for the benefit of the modest 
and good humoured, of whose mortification and 
embarrassment he may, at any time, have been 
the occasion. 





—iae 


A learned divine, named Coton, had acquired 
so great an ascendency over Henry IV. that it 
was common to say, “ Our king is a good prince ; 
he loves truth, but he has Coton im his ears.” 





A foreign prince, somewhat deformed in his 
person, while walking in a public garden, heard 
some persons behind him say, “ Look, there poes 
an ZZsop.” Turning round he answered, “ You 
are right, for I make the beasts talk.” 


a 


A malster having sold a quantity of grain of 
very bad quality, being asked how he could re- 
concile it to his conscience, replied, that he dealt 
in grains, not scruples. 


aie 


We are never so proud and so bumble «: 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO L****, 


BEHIND blue ridge, the sun has set, 
And all the world in slumber lies ; 
But my pale cheek with tears is wet, 
My bosom heaves with aking sighs. 
Why is it that I lack repose, 
When nature’s self is hush’d to sleep? 
Why feels my heart such painful throes; 
Oh! wherefore is it that I weep? 
No fell remorse disturbs my dream, 
No frightful forms around me sweep, 
Thear but far Potomac’s stream, 
Which murmurs onward to the deep. 
But oft comes to these waking hours, 
Through auburn locks an azure eye, 
That beaming like the dew clad flowers, 
Once filled my soul with esctacy. 
But now ’tis like the midnight ray, 
That glances on the wintry stream, 
Whose brightness emulates the day, 
But warms not, though so fair it beam. 
It tells me of the joy my soul, 
Had painted in those future years, 
Which now in solitude must roll, 
Unmark’d by aught but fruitless tears. 
Yes! for the thousand stars hope, 
Which spangled childhood’s morning sky, 
eparted from the azure cope, 
As rose, the sun of majesty : 
And when, with rapture-smitten frame, 
I gaz’d upon the lovely light, 
{ dreamt not that the faithless flame, 
Would ieave me to a starless night. 
That sun has set ; and back in vain 
I turn my eye to childhood’s dreams ; 
Those stars will never rise again, 
They were extinguish’d by its beams. 
M. K. J. 


-— iP 
STANZAS. 


What is friendship ? what is love ? 

Say, did they ever deign to smile 
On man? or quit the realms above 

To sweeten all his care and toil? 
Friendship is a lovely flow’r 

That gaily blooms to summer skies; 
But, ah! in sorrow’s trying hour 

The sickly blossom droops and dies. 
Love is the shadow of a shade, 

A nothing of the brain,—a dream, 
A tule by fabling poets made, 

False as the cold moon’s changeful beam. 


= 


AN APOLOGY FOR LOVING OFTEN. 


ie who loves but once alone, 
Love’s full pow’r hath never known ; 
Only he true bliss can tell, 

Who often loves, and always well. 
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When first the new created sun, 

Began his morning course to run, 

He pierc’d with pale and dubious beam, 
The slumber of some nameless stream ; 
Or onward as his chariot roll’d, 

Tipp’d some lone mountain head with gold, 
Till pacing from his eastern gate, 
Sublime he rode, in lordly state, 

And flung in plenitude of day, 

The glories of his noontide ray. 

Then heav’n and earth, and sea and sky, 
Teem’d from the fiery source on high; 
Wide rang’d the god, o’er wood and hill, 
Warm’d every rock, quaff’d every rill, 
And nature’s universal frame, 

Drank life and gladness from his flame. 
So the fond youth but yields in part 

To the first rifler of his heart : 

But when once he breaks above, 

The twilight of his morning love, 

Soft is every hand he presses, 

Dear each lip his lip caresses, 

Every cheek and every eye 

Lap him in sweet phantasy : 

Then, only then, the trembling boy, 
Feels the whole fury of his joy. 

Evening falls, and Phoebus leads 

The slow march of his drowsy steeds ; 
Shorn is now that garish ray 

Which blaz’d in pomp and pride of day ; 
And sweeter far, though far less bright, 
Plays his mild and soften’d light, 
Ling’ring ere it sinks to rest, 

On some green island in the west. 

Half quench’d in life’s fast ebbing stream, 
Thus shines true passion’s chasten’d beam, 
And throws its steadiest parting ray 

On all it lov’d in noontide day ; 

Collects the radiance of its fires, 

And glows and warms as it expires. 


—ae— 


TO MISS 


Forgive, fond maid, the falvring lays, 
Officious thus that court thine ear ; 
Forgive the sigh that hapless strays, 
Forgive the timid trembling tear. 
They ask not now return of love, 
To soothe them with its power divine, 
Nor do they hope that breast to move, 
With the rude pangs that throb in mine. 
Forgive if thought as truant boy, 

To earlier hours dejected strays ; 
When hope was young, and life was joy, 
And time basked in enjoyment’s rays. 

The stifled throb—the silent throe, 
Upbraid thee not ;—this languid breast, 
One solace only seeks to know, 
It once was happy, once was blest. 
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The Publication Office of this Work is re* 
moved to No. 193,. Lombard Street, Where sub- 
scriptions and communications will; be received, 
Any note, however, addressed to thie Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or/ No. 88, Ches- 
jnut Street, will meet with imm¢diate attention. 
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